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LATE  NEWS 


Among  the  items  considered  by  France  in  recent  trade  agreements  with 
other  countries  for  shipments  of  commodities  to  French  West  Africa  during 
1955  are  3,851,000  pounds  of  dairy  products  from  the  Netherlands;  they 
include  3.3  million  pounds  of  concentrated  milk  products,  375, pounds 
of  butter  and  176,000  pounds  of  cheese. 


Following  requests  frcm  members  of  the  United  States  cotton  trade, 
to  moderate  trading  in  Bengal  Deshi  cotton  export  licenses,  the  Government 
of  India  has  replied  that  it  is  taking  steps  to  correct  the  situation. 
As  far  as  possible,  future  licenses  will  be  issued  only  to  those  firms 
that  have  proper  trade  contacts  and  are  in  a  position  to  transact  export 
business . 


On  January  22,  1955,  the  Japanese  Government  allotted  $1,500,000 
for  the  immediate  import  of  beans  to  check  rising  bean  prices  in  Japan. 
While  the  classes  of  beans  wanted  have  not  been  specified,  the  chief 
shortage  is  reported  to  be  in  Adzuki  (red)  beans.    These  beans  are  not 
grown  commercially  outside  the  Orient ,     They  are  used  for  preparing 
meals,  cakes,  and  confections.    If  supplies  of  the  Adzuki  can  be  purchased, 
presumably  only  part  of  the  $1.5  million  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  western- type  beans. 

(Continued  on  Page  189) 
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195*1-  FIG  CROP  ABOUT 
SAME  AS  LAST  YEAR 

The  production  of  dried  figs  in  the  leading  producing  countries  is 
188,700  short  tons,  which  is  500  tons  larger  than  the  1953  crop,  and  almost 
5  percent  above  the  five-year  (19I+8-52)  average.    The  fig  crop  was  larger 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Syria -Lebanon,  but  smaller  in  Greece  and  Algeria. 


FIGS,  Dried:    Estimated  commercial  production, 
in  specified  countries, 
average  I9U8-52,  annual  195I-5U 


Country         :    Average      .  .      ±9^2        .      1953      .  195U  1/ 


:  Short  :  Short  :  Short  :  Short    :  Short 

:  tons  :  tons  :  tons  :  tons      :  tons 

Algeria  :  28,l<-00  :  3^.000  :  29,500  :  36,500  :  33,000 

Greece  :  2U,600  :  27,^00  :  21,700  :  32,000  :  2^,300 

Italy  :  56,200  :  39,700  :  38,000  :  ^9,600  :  57,300 

Portugal  2/  :  10,700  :  11,700  :  7,1+00  :  9,500  :  13,000 

Syria -Lebanon...:  ^,800  :  U,200  :  3,300  :  3,300  :  3,900 

Turkey  :  27,900  :  27,600  :  30,900  :  33,000  :  33,000 

Foreign  total/'  152,600  :  lM+,600  •  130,800  •  163.900  ;  l6U,5QQ 

United  States. ..:  28,100  :  29,500  :  28,100  :  2^,300  :  2U,200 

GRAND  TOTAL. . .:  180,700  :  17^,100  :  158,900  :  188,200  :  188,700 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Merchantable  figs  only. 


FIGS,  Dried:    Estimated  stocks 
as  of  January  1,  1955 


Country  Remarks  Stocks 


:                                                    :  Short 

:                                                    :  tons 

Algeria  :  Exportable....  :  1,650 

Greece  :  Exportable  and  low  quality...:  1,100 

Italy  :  Mostly  industrial  :  9,370 

Portugal  :  Edible  and  exportable  :  770 

Syria -Lebanon  :  Exportable  :  ^40 

Turkey..  :  Edible  :  2,750 

Turkey  :  Industrial  :  3 1 300 

Total  :  19,380 
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The  market  for  dried  figs  has  teen  fair-to-good,  and  stocks  of  edible 
figs  available  for  export  are  small. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  all  figs  and  fig  products  for  the 
first  3  months  (September -November)  of  the  195^  marketing  season  amounted 
to  3,^2  ahort  tons,  compared  with  the  season  total  of  6,621  tons  in 
1953-5^.    Dried  fig  imports  amounted  to  2,662  tons  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  season,  compared  with  3,891  tons  during  all  of  last  season. 
Fig.  paate  imports  amounted  to  only  kjj  tons  in  the  first  quarter,  compared 
with  the  season  total  last  year  of  2,1*71  tons. 

WORLD  ORANGE  PRODUCTION  UP  IN  195^  -55  -  -LEMON  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  DOWN 

The  195^-55  crop  of  oranges  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  forecast 
at  275  million  boxes,  about  the  same  as  last  year's  crop.  Northern 
Hemisphere  grapefruit  production  is  forecast  at  k9  million  boxes,  or  8 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  lemons  at  27  million  boxes,  or  8  percent 
less.    The  lime  crop  is  forecast  at    .5  million  boxes,  or  8  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago. 

Oranges  and  tangerines;    The  195^  orange  and  tangerine  crop  is  forecast 
at  about  162  million  boxes  in  North  America,  and  at  about  91  million 
boxes  in  the  Mediterranean  area.    The  latter  area  includes  the  orange- 
producing  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
About  21  million  boxes  is  in  prospect  in  the  Far  East.    Mexico  and  all 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States,  except  Florida,  report  significant 
increases  from  a  year  ago. 

The  outlook  for  winter  oranges  in  Mexico  is  very  favorable.  Abundant 
rainfall  this  year  improved  considerably  the  condition  of  trees,  and 
yields  are  expected  to  be  above  normal.    About  1  million  trees  are 
now  coming  into  production  in  the  vicinity  of  Acayucan,  Veracruz. 

Orange  production  in  the  Mediterranean  area  is  forecast  at  91 
million  boxes  this  season.    This  is  19  percent  less  than  1953-51*,  and 
52  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

Spain  reports  a  prevalence  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  at 
the  time  of  reporting- had  affected  about  15  percent  of  the  Navels.  The 
movement  of  the  Moroccan  orange  crop  to  market  is  expected  to  begin 
somewhat  later  this  season  than  last,  and  prices  are  expected  to  be 
lower  because  of  anticipated  increased  exports  of  Italian  oranges  to 
France.    The  expected  195^-55  Japanese  production  of  20  million  boxes 
is  a  record  crop,  and  is  almost  one-third  larger  than  the  prewar  average 
production. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  harvest  will  begin  about  April  or  May  1955- 
If  a  normal  crop  is  harvested  there,  the  world  195^-55  crop  should  be 
about  350  million  boxes.    This  compares  with  3^7  million  boxes  last  year, 
and  a  prewar  average  of  213  million  boxes. 
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Grapefruit:    The  1954-55  grapefruit  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  forecast 
at  49.2  million  boxes,  about  8  percent  below  last  year.    More  than  90  percent 
of  the  world's  grapefruit  is  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Lemons:    The  lemon  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  forecast  at  27  million 
boxes  in  1954-55,  8  percent  below  last  year's  record  crop,  and  about  5  percent 
larger  than  either  of  the  two  previous  seasons. 

Limes:    The  world  1954-55  crop  of  limes  is  forecast  at  4 .5  million  boxes  this 
season,  about  8  percent  larger  than  last  year.    The  trend  of  production  is 
rapidly  upward  since  1951  in  all  countries  reporting. 

CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1951-54 


ORANGES,  including  TANGERINES 


Area 

• 

:          Average  : 

1951 

*  1952 

:  1953 

;  195^  1/ 

J  1935-39  :  19^5-49  : 

:     1,000    :  1^000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

NORTH  AMERICA 

:     boxes  boxes 

• 
• 

boxos 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

Mexico 

United  States  . . . :  67^034 

Cuba  :  1,050 

Dominican  Repub.  :  401 

Jamaica  . . .  s  435 

Puerto  Rico  807 
Trinidad  and  : 

Tobago  *  55 

Total  ....  :  74,543 


:    11,296  ; 

:  109,997  ! 
:     1,200  ; 
:         487  : 

:        727  ! 
847  ; 

15,818  ; 
122,590  : 
1,500  : 
700  : 
:        600  : 
:        723  : 

16,814  j 
125,080  ! 
'     1,750  ; 
:        750  : 
800  : 
1,000  ; 

12,283  : 
130,930  : 
.     1,750  ! 

650 

16,300 
14 1,500 

:         115  : 

4oo 

:  300 

:  350 

:  124,669 

:  142,331 

:  146,494 

:  147,700 

:  162,400 

MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 
France  .......... 

Greece  .......... 

Italy   , 

Spain  , 

Cyprus   , 

Iran  ........... 

Lebanon  , 

Israel  , 

Syria  , 

Turkey 

Algeria  , 

Egypt  , 

French  Morocco  . 
Tunisia  ........ 

Total  


:  37 
l  1,470 
;  11,701 
:  24,167 
;  44l 
:  504 
12/  1,093 
13/  8,652 

■l/ 

1  1,119 
:  3,168 

:  6,373 
i  927 

:  239 


59,891 


40 
1,870 

12,239 
23,811 

479 
1,616 

1,269 
8,300 
78 
1,256 

4,973 
6,686 
3,324 
631 


66,372 


42 
3,338 
18,001 
35,270 
754 
1,323 
1,949 
6,708 

95 
2,56l 
8,185 
8,263 

5,537 
724 


92,750 


43 
3,789 
20,158 

42,983 
591 
1,417 
2,107 
6,373 
100 

3,093 
6,741 
9,668 
6,692 
764 


104,519 


42 
4,223 

21,216 

44,124 

986 

2,277 
8,905 
78 
2,830 
10,287 
9,398 
5,442 
1,253 


112,500 


4,300 
l7,4oo 
27,500 


7,200 

3,500 
10,000 
8,500 
6,800 
1,000 


91,000 
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A  B  s  .  j  ORANGES,  including  TANGERINES  (Continued) 


 LSSI^ilMSSEl  1931  I  19?2  I  19!33  1  19^  U. 

-  l/JOC    :     1,000    :  1.000  :  1,000  :  1,000  i  1,000 

:  boxes    :    "boxes     :  boxes  ;  "boxes  :  boxes  :  boxes 

FAR  EAST                          :  :                 ...             .  . 

Japan  :  15,695  :     8,396  v  1Q,109:  18,263:  13,196  :  20,200 

Formosa  :  897  :         963  :       900:       665:  907  :  '  - 

Philippines,  Rep.  of  :  _195  :         2Q6  :       283:       255:  -  :  - 

^tal   :  16,967  :      W^5~i  11,292 !~197i33:  14,400  :  21,300 

Sub-Total              :  ~  : 

NO.  HEMISPHERE  :  151,421  :  200,696  :246,373 -.270,196 :  274,600  :  27)4,700 


SOUTH  AMERICA  : 

Argentina  :  9,212  :  10,300  :  11,100:  11,800 :  12,600  : 

Bolivia  ,  :  3,000  ;  3,200  :  4,000:  4,300:  -  : 

Brazil  ■   ^,k€6  :  33,153  :  3^,752:  35,099:  35,93^  : 

Chile   250  :  696  :  945:  1,102:  1,134  : 

Ecuador   582  :  299  :  170 :  175:  '  -  ; 

Paraguay  ;  5,000  :  5,000  :  3,750:  5,200:  -  : 

Peru......  :  1,000  :  1,200  :  1,600:  1,700:  -  : 

Surinam  :  20  :  182  :  35O:  300:  330 

Uruguay,  . . ;  1,300  :  2,110  :  1,402:  1,276;  1.9-12 

Total   5^;830  •  56,640  :  58,069-  60,952 s  62,900 


OTHER  SO.  HEMISPHERE  : 

Union  of  So.  Africa,  :  4,000  :  5,536  :  5,^23:  6,703:  7,286 

Australia  :  2,735  :  3,39*4  :  3,025:  3,783:  2,659 

Nev  Zealand..,,  :  23  ;            9  :  17..  15  •  12 


Sub -Total  : 
30.  HEMISPHERE    :    61,588       65,579     66,534    71,453  72,800 

WORLD  TOTAL-    :  213,009  :  266,275  :312,907:3^1,61f9:     3^7,400  : 


GRAPEFRUIT 

•   

NORTH  AMERICA                   :  , 

United  States. .. .  :  31,787  :  53,326  j  40„500:  38,360:  48,370:  44,100 

Cuba...  .  :  375  :  138  :      '23O:       200:  200: 

Jamaica  :  213  :  336  :       250:       430:  300: 

Puerto  Rico  t:  448  :  500  :       525:       525:  -: 

Trinidad  &  Tobago....:  "      174  :  390  ;       900:       78O:  1,500:  - 

Total  ::  32,997  :  5^,690  :  42,405 :  40,295 :  50,900 :  1*6,600 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1935-39  and  19^5-^9,  annual  195 1-51* 


OTHER  SO.  HEMISPHERE 


Union  of  So, 
Australia. . , 
New  Zealand, 


Africa, 


GRAPEFRUIT  (Continued) 


14  95 
3 

15 


68U 
126 
56 


670 
131+ 
78 


828 

1U0 
81 


900 
123 
72 


Average           :     ,0_-     ;     -1Q^C5  : 
1935-39  :  19^5-5+9  :    ^    :    195  : 

1953  :  195^  1/ 

MEDITERRANEAN  AREA  : 
French  Morocco  : 

1,000  : 
boxes  : 

U1+  : 
3/  1,UU5  : 
9  : 
10  : 

1,000  : 
boxes  : 

121  : 

892  : 
26  : 
1+6  : 

1,000    :  1,000  : 
boxes    :  boxes  : 

193  :  199 
1,136  :  1,1+56 
^7  s  51 
57  ;  132 

1,000  : 
boxes  : 

:       20l+  : 
:    1,560  : 
:         78  : 
:       193  • 

1,000 
boxes 

100 
300 

1,508  : 

1,085  : 

1X33  -  1,838 

:  2^000 

2,100 

FAR  EAST  : 

PVi ~\  T  "i  r> n~i  tiaci     "Rati  rvP 

Sub -Total 

NO.  HEMISPHERE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

.                       -          .                        ,     ,,                  <          .1    Zm    Cm  .                     ■    •   —  

;         170  :         295  :       278  :       *M  :       500  : 

-    3^675  :    56,070  :  1+1+,116  j  1^2,627  :  53,^00  :  1+9,200 

•  1+8 

;  10 

:  ll+5 
:  50 

:       209  :~  289 
:        100  :  100 

300 
:  100 

58 

195 

:       309  :  339 

:  1+00 

Sub -Total  : 
SO.  HEMISPHERE  : 

571  : 

l,06l  : 

1,191 

:    1,^38  : 

1,**95  : 

WORLD  TOTAL.. 

35,21+6  : 

57A31  = 

^5, 307 

:  1+1+.C65 

5!+, 900  : 

LEMONS 


NORTH  AMERICA  : 

United  States   9,552 

MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 

France.  :  7 

Greece  ^6 

Italy   .  =  :  9,637 

Spain  :  1,^5 

Cyprus    :  52 

Lebanon,  ,...:2./  1+61+ 

Israel  :3/  88 

Syria.  :  V 


12,1^98  :  12,800  :  12,590  :  16,100 


:           5  : 

6  : 

6  : 

633  : 

899  : 

1,085  : 

:     7,517  : 

8,658 

8,35**  s 

;     1,108  : 

,    1,6^2  : 

1,508  : 

:  72 

:  1^7 

;       169  : 

:  1+76 

:  522 

:       1+35  : 

:  288 

:  25I+ 

:       220  : 

:  10 

:  12 

:         12  : 

6 

1,207 
8,901 
1,200 

167 
k6k 

295 


1,300 
8,200 
750 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1935-39  and  I9U5A9,  annual  1951-5* 


"LEMOES  (  0  on  tinue  d  ] 


Area 


MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 
(Continued) 


Turkey  

Algeria. 

Egypt  c 

French  Morocco. 
Tunisia  , 


Sub-total 


»CUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina, 

Chile  

Surinam. . , 
Uruguay. . . 
Total.. . 


OTHER  SO.  HEMISPHERE 
Union  of  So.  Africa.. 

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Sub-total  

SO.  HEMISPHERE. 

WORLD  TOTAL.. 


LIMES 


Mexico  ,  

United  States  

Egypt  

WORLD  TOTAL. . 


63 
1,19* 


2,250 


1~,682 

200 
950 


260 

736 
"37^00 


"270W 

320 


'90 


3,700 


2,20^ 
370 
1.053 


i+,170 


Average  : 

195*  1/ 

1935-39  . 

191+5.119  ; 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

JL  j  \J\J\J 

boxes  : 

boxes  : 

1,000  .  : 

\J  OLA. v-  0  • 

1,000  : 
boxes 
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I?  Preliminary.    Area  and  world  totals  include  office  estimates  of  countries  for 
which  separate  figures  are  not  shown.    2/  Includes  Syria.    3/  Production  in 
Palestine.    */  Included  in  Lebanon. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U. 
representatives  abroad,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information.  Pro- 
duction estimates  relate  to  the  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.    Harvesting  in 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries  begins  about  November,  and  in  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  about  February  of  the  following  year.    Production  in  foreign  countries 
converted  to  boxes  of  the  following  weights:    Oranges  70  pounds;  grapefruit  and 
limes  80  pounds;  lemons  76  pounds. 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  of  -world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  "based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agri- 
cultural Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  HAS 
HEAVY  MID -CROP  OF  CACAO 


Cacao  purchases  of  the  cacao  monopoly  of  the  Dominican  Republic  had 
reached  13,61+2  thousand  pounds  by  December  31,  1951* .    ^eae  purchases, 
from  the  195^-55  crop,  indicate  a  heavy  mid-crop,  17  percent  above  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Lack  of  rain  for  about  2  months  has  caused  exceedingly  dry  conditions 
in  the  cacao  areas  and  a  continued  dry  spell  at  this  critical  period  could 
mean  a  somewhat  smaller  than  usual  main-crop. 

Chocalatera  Sanchez,  the  large  cacao  processing  company  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  has  been  alloted  19,290,000  pounds  from  the  W^55 
crop.    Hovever,  they  vill  probably  ask  for  an  increase  and  receive  abo.it 
214,000,000  pounds,  as  they  did  last  year. 

SISAL  TAXES  REDUCED 
BY  HAITIAN  GOVERNMENT 

A  Haitian  Government  Arrete  (proclamation)  dated  January  19,  1955, 
altered  the  export  tax  on  sisal.    Given  belo*  is  a  translation  of  the 
pertinent  articles  of  the  Arrete: 

Article  1  -    The  export  tax  on  machine  decorticated  sisal ^ll  lDQ 
provisionally  suspended  whenever  the  foreign  price  is  less  than  U.  S.  ±up 
per  pound,  c&f  New  York,  for  Grade  A. 

Article  2  -    Henceforth  the  export  tax  wi 11  be  .02  l/2  gourdes  or 
U.S.  one-half  cent  per  pound  when  the  price  for  Grade  A    c.&f .  Ne £ 
is  U.S.  10  cents  and  one  cent  per  pound  when  the  price  c.&f.  New  lork 
Grade  A  is  15  cents  or  more. 

The  previous  tax  on 
U.S.    per  pound  regardxess  of  the  export  P^e      1      *    to  the  Eaitian 
tax    which  in  effect  amounts  to  a  forced  loan    were  ±& 
institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial ^  **  f^lO 
years.    Since  the  price  of  sisal  c  &£    Ne    YorK  th/j^icuitural 
cents  a  pound,  no  tax  on  sisal  vi U  be J^^lSh  last  year  amounted  to 
Bank  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  this  money  wi 

some  $160,000.    Haitian  sisal  Grade  A  was  quoted  at  about  9  cents 
pound  in  January  1955 • 
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JAPAN  A  POTENTIAL  MARKET  FOR 
U.S.  GRAIN  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME 

Japan  will  be  confronted  with  a  large  grain  deficit  for  years  to  come 
despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  increase  agricultural 
production,  according  to  Eral  0.  Pollock,  Far  Eastern  Grain  Marketing 
Specialist  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  country's  popula- 
tion is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  its  agricultural  output.  The 
expected  foodgrain  deficit,  which  will  have  to  he  offset  by  imports,  at 
present  includes  2  to  2.5  million  tons  of  wheat  and  500  to  700  thousand 
tons  of  barley.    Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  it  appears  that 
Japan  will  continue  to  be  the  best  outlet  in  the  Far  East  for  United  otates 
wheat,  especially  white  wheat  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

At  current  market  prices,  it  costs  much  less  to  import  a  ton  of 
wheat  than  it  does  a  ton  of  rice.    Shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  however, 
has  been  only  one  of  the  factors  that  has  caused  the  Japanese  Government 
in  recent  years  to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  products. 
Another  important  reason  has  been  the  desire  to  improve  the  diet  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  now  actively  promoting  increased  consump- 
tion of  wheat  products,  recognizing  that  such  products  offer  a  low-cost  . 
method  of  improving  the  diet  and  adding  variety  to  meals.    Wheat  is  con- 
sumed as  bread,  noodles  and  pastry.    The  school  lunch  program  is  making 
an  important  contribution  in  that  connection.    Closely  coordinated  with 
the  school  lunch  program  is  an  educational  program  which,  among  other 
things,  makes  use  of  printed  materials  distributed  in  factories, 
restaurants  and  health  centers. 

In  rural  areas,  the  tendency  is  for  the  people  to  continue  dependence 
on  rice  as  the  major  item  in  the  diet..    As  a  result  of  governmental  edu- 
cational programs  and  the  short  rice  crop  of  1953,  per-capita  consumption 
of  wheat  products  in  the  country  as  a  whole  has  increased  by  an  estimated 
15  percent.    The  most  significant  increase  has  been  in  the  cities  where 
it  about  doubled.    Japanese  Government  officials  feel,  however,  that  it 
would  require  a  continuous  promotional  program  to  maintain  wheat  consump- 
tion at  present  levels  and  that  much  depends  upon  the  availability  and 
price  of  rice. 

PRICE  AND  EXCHANGE  MAIN  FACTORS  IN  U.S. 
FLOUR  MARKETS  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

Sales  of  United  States  flour  in  the  two  British  West  African  colonies 
of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  depend  largely  on  price,  according  to  Arthur 
M.  Cummings,  Grain  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
who  recently  returned  from  making  a  first-hand  study  of  market  potentiali- 
ties for  United  States  flour  in  that  area.    The  quality  of  United  States 
flour  is  very  favorably  known  in  these  2  colonies.    Buyers  there  are 
brand  conscious.    They  have  been  buying  United  States  flour  for  many  years 
and  will  continue  to  buy  it  unless  it  is  priced  out  of  the  market.  Thus, 
while  they  prefer  American  brands,  they  must  consider  prices  of  competing 
flours. 
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The  effective  demand  for  flour  in  both  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  depends 
on  the  demand  in  world  markets  for  the  commodities  which  those  colonies 
have  for  export,    Palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  piassava,  peanuts,  ginger, 
kola  nuts,  cocoa  and  pepper  constitute  the  main  agricultural  exports  of 
Sierra  Leone.    In  addition,  exports  of  mineral  products  are  also  of  impor- 
tance, especially  iron  ore,  diamonds,  chrome  ore  and  gold.    By  far  the  most 
important  export  of  Gambia  is  peanuts.    Gambian  export  items  of  minor  im- 
portance include  beeswax,  hides  and  skins  and  palm  kernels. 

The  fact  that  North  American  flour  brands  are  well  liked  in  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  combined  1953-5^  exports 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  that  area  totaled  11,762,000  pounds 
compared  with  11,655,000  pounds  in  1952-53  and  8,515,000  in  1951-52.  Of 
those  quantities  the  United  States  in  1953-51*  supplied  6,1*93,000  pounds 
and  Canada  5,269,000  pounds.    In  1952-53  the  quantities  were  9,158,000 
pounds  from  the  United  States  and  2,1+97,000  pounds  from  Canada.    In  1951- 
52,  the  United  States  supplied  6,370,000  pounds  and  Canada  2,145,000 
pounds.    While  the  quantities  being  imported  from  areas  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  unknown,  they  are  believed  to  be  small.  Prior 
to  1952-53,  practically  no  flour  was  imported  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

ARGENTINA  EXPECTS  WHEAT  EXPORT 
SURPLUS  OF  3,300,000  TONS 

Based  on  unofficial  Argentine  estimates  of  a  1954-55  wheat  crop  of 
7,100,000  metric  tons,  harvesting  of  which  is  now  about  completed,  and  a 
December  1,  1954  commercial  carry- in  of  1,002,000  tons,  the  new  season's  wheat 
supply  in  that  country  will  amount  to  8,102,000  tons.    Assuming  domestic 
requirements  this  year  remain  at  3,800,000  tons  and  allowing  for  a  year- 
end  (November  30,  1955)  carry-over  of  1,000,000  tons,  the  current  season's 
exportable  surplus  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,300,000  tons. 

Actual  exports  from  Argentina  during  1953-54  (December -November) 
amounted  to  2,971,400  metric  tons  compared  with  only  103,048  tons  in  1951- 
52,  when  the  crop  was  a  virtual  failure.    Should  1954-55  exports  reach 
the  estimated  3,300,000  tons  level,  they  would  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  prewar  (1934-35  through  1938-39)  average  of  3,173,000  tons. 

In  speculating  on  Argentina's  prospects  for  successfully  disposing  of 
its  estimated  large  exportable  surplus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
of  the  country's  grain  exports  are  handled  by  the  Argentine  Trade  Pro- 
motion Institute  (lAPl),  and  that  virtually  all  sales  are  made  under 
bilateral  or  barter  agreements.    In  that  connection,  a  recent  agreement 
with  Brazil  provides  for  exportation  of  up  to  1,200,000  tons  to  that  coun- 
try for  each  of  the  next  3  years.    The  economic  Union  pacts  with  Chile, 
Paraguay  and  Ecuador  are  likely  to  result  in  the  disposal  of  a  total  of 
300,000  tons  in  those  areas.    Agreements  have  also  been  negotiated  with  West 
Germany,  Italy  and  Peru.    In  addition,  agreements  are  pending  with  Yugoslavia, 
Belgium,  and  Colombia.    Finally,  Argentina  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
substantial  quantities  in  the  British  market  this  season. 
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Commenting  on  Argentine  export  prospects  during  195^-55 ,  "the 
Agricultural  Attache  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  states  that 
sales  under  bilateral  arrangements  and  for  soft  currencies  will  be  easy  to 
make  so  far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  but  obtaining  satisfactory  prices 
in  view  of  heavy  world  supplies  will  confront  IAPI  with  a  problem. 

ARGENTINE -BRAZILIAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  ANNOUNCED 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  late  in  January  announced 
the  oonolusi  on  of  an  accord  with  Brazil  covering  shipments  of  Argentine 
wheat  to  the  Brazilian  market  for  the  next  3  years,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  which 
Argentina  is  to  cend  to  Brazil  annually  during  that  period  will  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  size  of  the  country's  exportable  surplus. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Argentina  obligates  itself  to  send 
Brazil  a  total  of  1,200,000  metric  tons  {kk  million  bushels)  in  each  year 
that  the  country  has  at  least  3,000,000  tons  (110  million  bushels)  avail- 
able for  export  to  all  destinations.    Thus,  Brazil  is  assured  of  percent 
of  Argentina's  exportable  surplus  in  6uch  years.    In  years  when  the 
Argentine  exportable  surplus  falls  below  3,000,000  tons,  Argentina  not  only 
promises  to  ship  Brazil  as  much  wheat  as  possible  but  guarantees  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  its  total  exports  in  such  years  will  be  to  that  country. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  in  years  when  Argentina  is  obli- 
gated to  send  1,200,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Brazil,  at  least  h  percent  of  the 
total  will  be  in  the  form  of  flour.    The  price  which  Brazil  will  pay  for 
the  wheat  will  be  equivalent  to  $71.25  per  metric  ton  ($1.9^  Pe**  bushel), 
f.o.b.  Buenos  Aires. 

U.  S.  WHEAT  EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH 
MARKET  SHOW  SHARP  INCREASE 

United  States  wheat  exports  to  the  British  market  during  December  and 
January  totaled  about  7  million  bushels  compared  with  July-November  exports 
of  11  million  bushels.    This  season's  Dec ember -January  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  consisted  of  about  3.6  million  bushels  of  soft  red  winter,  1.3 
million  bushels  of  hard  red  winter,  and  1.8  million  bushels  of  dark  northern 
spring.    A  small  quantity  of  soft  white  wheat  was  also  included  in  the  total. 

About  70  percent  of  the  soft  red  winter  graded  No.  2,  with  practically 
all  of  the  balance  grading  No.  1.    About  32  percent  of  the  hard  red  winter 
graded  No.  1  D.H.W.,  and  about  66  percent  graded  No.  1  H.W. wThe  dark  north- 
ern spring  graded  No.  k. 

The  accelerated  rate  of  exports  to  the  British  market  during  December 
and  January,  together  with  the  indicated  class  and  grade  distribution  of 
the  exports,  demonstrates  positive  response  to  efforts  of  several  agencies 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  expand 'foreign  market  out- 
lets for  wheat. 
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MEXICO  QUARANTINES  GRAINS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  PRODUCTS 
FROM  CALIFORNIA,  ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Effective  January  29,  1955,  the  Government  of  Mexico  established  a 
quarantine  against  imports  from  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghums,  alfalfa,  alfalfa  seed,  wheat  flour, 
bread,  processed  cereals,  crackers,  and  processed  rice,  according  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Mexico  City.    The  quarantine  applies  also  to  bags 
and  vehicles  used  to  transport  the  listed  commodities. 

Included  among  the  other  products  subject  to  the  quarantine  are  cas - 
tor  beans,  cottonseed,  wool,  raisins,  dry  milk,  dry  blood  and  meat  scraps. 
The  purpose  of  the  quarantine  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Kharpa 
Weevil  (Thrcgoderma  Granarium) «    Imports  of  the  stated  commodities  from 
quarantined  states  will  be  subject  to  permit  issued  by  the  Direccion 
General  de  Defensa  Agricola  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Such 
permits  must  be  accompanied  by  a  phytosanitary  certificate  issued  at  the 
place  of  origin.    The  Embassy  states  that  fumigation  and  sterilization  of 
the  products  may  be  required  by  Mexico.  .<. 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
SHOW  UPWARD  TREND 

Argentine  grain  exports  during  the  6-months  period  July-December  195^ 
reached  a  total  of  3,756,000  metric  tons  compared  with  3 > 26 3 ; 000  tons  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy ^  Buenos  Aires.    Dior ing  the  same?  6-months  period 
of  1952,  the  country3 s  grain  exports  amounted  to  a  total  of  only  336,000 
tons. 

Actual  exports  of  individual  grains  during  the  last  6  months  of  195*+  > 
compared  with  exports  for  the  corresponding  6  months  of  the  preceding  year 
shown  in  parentheses,  were:    wheat,  1,666,291  (l, 721,^75)  tons;  rye,  109,551 
(286,017)  tons;  corn,  1,563,018  (7^7,329)  tons;  oats,  225,823  (153,856)  tons; 
and  barley,  190,90U  (35^,245)  tons. 

Brazil  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Argentine  wheat  during  the  July- 
December  195^  period,  taking  a  total  of  i+39,000  tons.    Germany  was  the 
second  largest  buyer  with  259^000  tons.    Other  important  European  buyers 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Belgium.    A  total  of  188,000  tons  were 
sold  to  Chile  and  101,000  tens  to  Peru.    Shipments  to  Japan  totaled  90,000 
tons . 

The  bulk  of  the  corn  exports  during  the  same  period  went  to  Europe. 
The  leading  European  buyers  were  the  United  Kingdom  with  320,000  tons, 
Germany  with  309,000  tons,  the  Netherlands  with  2lU,000  tons,  Belgium  with 
1^0,000  tons,  Czechoslovakia  with  100,000  tons  and  Finance  with  9^,000  tons. 
Virtually  all  of  the  oats  and  barley  were  also  sold  in  European  countries. 
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HAITI  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATES  LOWERED 

According  to  the  most  recent  reports  on  the  hurricane  damage  in 
Haiti,  it  is  disclosed  that  export  earnings  from  coffee  probably  will  not 
exceed  $20  million  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  compared  to  $^3«5 
million  in  1953-51*. 

Damage  to  coffee  shade  trees  apart  from  the  damage  to  the  coffee  trees 
themselves  may  tend  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  trees  not  otherwise 
damaged  by  the  hurricane.    An  investigation  in  the  Grande  Anse  and  Tiburon 
areas  reveals  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  coffee  plants  in  those 
areas  have  already  sprouted  new  leaves  and  appear  to  be  in  good  condition. 
An  extensive  program  to  replant  has  been  undertaken  in  those  areas  most 
seriously  damaged  by  the  hurricane.    A  new  nursery  has  been  established 
in  the  North  Department  with  a  capacity  of  187,000  plants. 

In  the  southern  peninsula  where  the  hurricane  struck  directly,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  crop  in  the  western  tip 
will  be  lost  during  the  1955-56  crop  year.    This  area  normally  produces 
an  exportable  surplus  of  some  100,000  bags  and  the  present  estimate  is 
that  it  will  yield  only  50,000  bags.    If  yields  in  other  producing  areas 
of  the  country  are  normal,  the  exportable  surplus  of  coffee  for  1955-56 
will  amount  to  approximately  280,000  bags. 


TURKEY'S  TOBACCO  CROP 
LOWER  IN  1954 

The  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  estimates  that  195^  production  will  total 
212  million  pounds  from  382  thousand  acres,  a  considerable  drop  from  1953 
production  of  257  million  pounds  from  390  thousand  acres.     Quality  of  the 
crop  is  reported  from  good  to  excellent  but  there  may  be  price  difficulties 
as  growers  are  expecting  a  sizable  price  increase. 


INDIA  EXPECTS  100 -MILLION- POUND  CROP 
OF  VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  IN  1955 

The  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi  reports  that  preliminary  trade 
estimates  place  the  195^-55  Indian  crop  of  Virginia  tobacco  at  about  100 
million  pounds  from  185  thousand  acres,  compared  with  112  million  pounds 
produced  in  1953-5**-  from  180  thousand  acres.    Planting  in  Andhra  State 
(which  produces  most  of  India's  flue-cured  tobacco)  runs  from  October 
through  December  and  is  harvested  during  the  following  January  through 
March. 
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Comramist  China  seems  to  have  made  a  good  "buy  in  the  previously 
re-prarfced  barter  of  9  million  pounds  of  lev  grade  Indian  flue-cured  for 
raw  ailk,    Press  reports  from  Berlin  indicste  that  part  of  this  Indian 
tobacco  wiU  be  sold  to  East  Germany  end  other  Conmiaiflt-domiiiated 
countries  in  exchange  for  armaments,  machinery  and  other  industrial 
products.    ?*h3  reports  also  stated  that  tobacco  crop  losses  in  Coinnunlflt 
Cnlna  and  the  shortage  of  tobacco  supplies  in  East  Europe  have  caused  a 
tobacco  famine  in  Communist  countries. 

U.  S,  ROUGH  RICE 
EXPORTS  INCREASE 

United  States  exports  of  rough  rice  in  the  August-November  period 
1954,  totaled  21*8,000  bags.    This  was  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  the 
200,000  bags  exported  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
Largest  exports  were  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Colombia  and  Haiti. 

United  States:    Exports  of  rough  rice,  by  country  of  destination, 
August -November  1954  ?  with  comparisons 


Country  of  destination 


August -July 


;  1952-53 


North  America:  * 

Canada   586, 284 

Mexico  :  60 

Guatemala  :  0 

El  Salvador  .  :  172 

Honduras  ......  :  0 

Nicaragua  , :  70 

Costa  Pica  :  0 

■  Panama,  Republic  of  ;  1,624 

Cuba   43,333 

Jamaica  j  0 

Haiti  .  1. 1  77 

Dominican  Republic  :  11 

Total   j  631,631' 

South  America:  : 

Colombia  „...:  97 

Venezuela  :  4 0,933 

Total  ;  *1.03<L 

Belgium  and  luxembourg  :  0 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  0_ 

Total  world   :~Tf^l 

1/  Preliminary. 


1953r51 
Bags 


573,515 
5,940 
48 

523 

606 
282 

295 
1,411 

153,95$ 
255 
300 
0 


737,133. 


2,245 
1Q6,q6o_ 
10^301 


265 
600 


August-November 
Bags      :  Bags 


169,805 
0 
0 

4 15 

0 

231 

0 

200 

28,983 
60 
0 
0 


199,694" 


0 

251 


251 


T99^EJ 


206,982 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

39,531 

80 
400 

0 

246,991 


1,12^ 

110 


Source:    Bureau  of  the-Oeneus.. 
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THAILAND  REVISES  RICE 
EXPORT  REGULATIONS 

The  Thailand  Government  as  of  January  1  repealed  all  existing 
regulations  and  procedures  concerning  rice  exports  and  replaced  them  with 
a  number  of  notifications  to  rice  exporters  which  set  forth  the  new  regula- 
tions.   These  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  the 
notifications  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  "Notification  Re  Rice 
Trade  Regulations,"  as  follows: 

"No.  1.-  Any  person  wishing  to  export  rice  shall  regi ster  himself 
as  a  rice  exporter  at  the  Office  of  the  Committee  for  the  Observance  of 
the  Rice  Trade  Act,  Internal  Trade  Department,  on  stipulated  conditions. 

"No.  2.-  On  each  rice  export,  any  person  wishing  to  export  rice  shall 
apply  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Department,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  for  a 
permit  to  export  under  the  prescribed  conditions. 

"No.  3.  -  In  obtaining  a  rice  export  permit,  the  person  receiving 
the  permit  shall  pay  a  premium  according  to  the  rate  and  methods  and  shall 
comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  'by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

"No.  U.-  A  rice  exporter  shall  surrender  the  foreign  currency  being 
the  cost  of  rice  according  to  the  rate  and  methods  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

"No.  5.-  The  person  receiving  an  export  permit  must  make  own  acquisition 
of  the  rice  to  be  exported  as  per  permit  as  well  as  export  duty  and  other 
expenses. 

"No.  6,-  After  the  rice  has  been  exported,  the  Custom  Department's 
evidence  of  such  export  shall  be  produced  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Department, 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  within  3  days  counting  from  the  day  of  export." 

In  addition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  procedures,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department,  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  set  forth  in  a  separate 
notification  the  conditions  governing  the  application  to  export  rice  by 
private  individuals.    This  section  requires  (l)  the  registration  of  rice- 
export  firms.  (2)  that  only  established  firms  with  foreign  connections  may 
register,  (3)  that  such  exporting  firms  must  furnish  guarantee  covering 
payment  of  premiums  and  (U)  that  they  must  acquire  and  make  available  some 
rice  in. specified  quantities  and  qualities  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
latter  ruling  reads  as  follows: 

"The  authorized  rice  exporter  must  reserve  a  quantity  of  rice  for 
domestic  consumption  at.,  the  rate  of  5  percent  of  the  quantity  permitted 
to  export  on  the  following  basis: 

"a)  A  person  receiving  a  permit  to  export  10  percent  and  upwards 
broken  rice,  shall  reserve  5  percent  broken  rice; 
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"b)  A  person  receiving  a  permit  to  export  15  percent  broken  vice, 
15  percent  broken  rice  shall  be  reserved; 

"c)  Rice  reserve  is  to  be  done  by  making  out  a  Rice  Sale  Contract 
with  the  Rice  Office  according  to  the  latter' s  purchase  price ; 

"d)  Upon  delivery  of  rice  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Rice  Office, 
person  making  rice  reserve  shall  pay  a  deposit  to  the  Rice  Office  for  com- 
pensation in  case  of  a  rice  price-cut  according  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Rice  Office." 

The  effect  of  new  rice-export  regulations  on  market  prices  is  shown 
in  the  table  that  follows.    Rice  quotations  are  for  January  1955,  and  are 
subject  to  revision  at  any  time.    These  quotations  include  all  costs  to 
the  purchaser.    Only  small  quantities  of  the  5  highest  grades  listed  are 
sold,  these  grades  being  extra-quality  rice.    The  heaviest  exports  are  of 
5  to  25  percent  Government  standard  rice. 

THAILAND:    Rice  prices,  f.o.b.  Bangkok,  single  bags,  net  shipped 
weight,  December  195^,  and  January  1955 


Grade 


White  Rice  100$  No.  I.. 

  No.  II 

 '      No.  Ill 

"      "  Seagull 

"     %  Seagull  . 

5/7$>  Government  Standard 

"  10/12$ 

"  15/17$ 

»  20/23$ 

"  25/28$ 

"  30/33$ 
"  35/38$ 
"  Uo/i+3$ 

"  14.5/1*8$ 

Broken  Rice  Al  Super.... 

Al  Special.. 

CI  Special.. 
"CI  Ordinary 

C3  Special.. 
Parboiled  Rice  


December 
195^ 


January 
1955 


Metric 
ton 
$186.20: 
183. ^0: 
177.80 : 
168.00: 
156.80: 

155.^0: 
11+9.80: 

13^,1+0: 

•  128. 80: 
117.60: 
110.60: 
105.00: 
100.80: 
91.00: 
86.80: 
68.60: 
65.10: 
65.80: 
110.60: 


Metric 
ton 

$166.60 
161.00 

155.  ho 

155.^0 
141k20 

ite.oo 

13^.^0 
126.00 
117.60 
107.80 
105.00 
102.20 

99.  ko 

96.60 
86.80 
82..  60 
7^.20 
Jl.kO 
67.20 
105=70 


100 
pounds 
$7-56 
7.30 
7.05 
7.05 
6.5^ 

e.kk 
6.10 
5.72 

5.33 
4.89 

h.76 
4.64 
4.51 
Ik  38 
3.9^ 
3.75 
3-37 
3  =  24 

3.05 
4.79 
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MALAYAN  RICE  IMPORTS 
DOWN  SHARPLY  IN  1954 

Rice  imports  into  Malaya  dropped  sharply  in  the  January  -September 
period,  195^.    OnJy  267  million  pounds  were  imported  as  compared  -with 
947  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  mssaths  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  signifies  a  pronounced  decline  in  imports  from  all  of  the  3 
principal  countries  where  Malaya  purchases  rice  -  Thailand,  Burma  and 
Indochina. 


MALAYA:    Rice  imports,  in  terms  of  milled, 
July -September  195^,  -with  comparisons 


Country  of  origin       : Average:  3053 

M935-39: 

!    Jan „ -Sept.       :  July-Sept. 
:  1953,   :  195^    :    1953  :  195* 

:  Milli  on :  Mi  Hi  on : 
: pounds  : pounds 

Mi  11.  i  on  i  Mi  Hi  on :  M5. 11  i  on :  Mi  11  i  on 
ipounds  :pounds  :pounds  .-pounds 
:      "676:       2h6i       262:  iho 
:       192:         16:         76:  0 
:        79:         h:        23:  8 
:    1/      :          1:          0:  1 

:       947:       267:       361 :  159 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
Source;    Malayan  Statistics 

Thailand  countinued  to  be  the  most  important  supplier,  actually 
dominating  the  market  during  the  quarter,    Burma  was  not  a  supplier,  as 
their  prices  were  higher  than  Thailand's  quotations,  and  also  Malayan 
consumers  normally  prefer  Thai  varieties.    Prices  for  Indochina's  rice 
were  relatively  low  and  imports  from  that  area  increased  to  8  million 
pounds  from  3.5  million  pounds  in  the  second  quarter.. 

Third-quarter  rice  exports  from  Malaya  increased  considerably, 
totaling  31.9  million  pounds  compared,  with  21. 5  million  pounds  in  the 
second  quarter.    Exports  increased  as  Singapore  and  Federation  dealers 
attempted  to  dispose  of  low -quality,  old  stocks,  fearing  a  further 
reduction  in  price.    Indonesia  continued  to  he  the  primary  outlet  for 
Malayan  exports,  there  heing  an  increase  of  58  percent  to  this  market. 
Trade  sources  report  this  was  due  primarily  to  a  tightening  up  in 
Indonesia  of  food  supplies,  especially  flour. 

Rice  prices  during  the  third  quarter  declined  somewhat.  Further 
decreases  in  price  were  expected,  as  all  evidence  pointed  to  increases 
in  exportable  surpluses  in  supplying  countries,  increased  domestic 
production,  and  the  removal  of  some  Governmental  controls  in  Malaya, 
Thailand  and  Burma,    Importers  and  wholesalers  concluded  that  the 
prospective  changes  -would  result  in  substantial  price  reductions  and 
they  continued  to  sell  existing  stocks  at  low  prices  to  be  prepared  for 
increased  imports  later  on. 
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Before  and  immediately  after  Burma  and  Thailand  announced  bob© 
modifications  in  rice  export  prices,  Malayan  importers  and  vholoaaWs 
announced  that  the  return  of  the  rice  trade  to  private  trade  channels  . 
would  result  in  substantially  lover  consumer  rice  prices.    Eecently  it 
has  been  noted  that  trade  circles  are  expressing  some  doubt  that  prices 
will  decline  as  much  as  expected. 

To  justify  this  changed  position,  various  importers  and  wholesalers 
complain  that  the  formation  of  import  cartels  of  some  of  the  larger  importers 
will  keep  prices  higher  than  the  prices  which  would  prevail  under  a  com- 
pletely competitive  market.    There  are  also  complaints  that  the  prices  of 
rice  from  the  Government  stockpiles,  which  importers  are  required  to  take, 
are  very  high;  and  that  rice  imported  from  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Indochina 
must  be  priced  relatively  high  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  incurred  in 
selling  Government  rice. 

REVISION  IN  JAPAN'S  RICE 
CONTROL  SYSTEM  EXPECTED 

Indications  are  that  Japan's  long-standing  system  of  rice  controls 
may  be  revised.    One  of  the  first  policy  statements  of  the  new  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Ichiro  Kono,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  favored 
an  early  lifting,  or  at  least  a  substantial  revision,  of  the  Government's 
controls  on  price  and  distribution  of  rice.    The  previous  Liberal 
Administration  in  Japan,  however,  held  the  same  views,  but  effective  steps 
were  never  taken  to  implement  decontrol  measures. 

An  important  question  under  consideration  is  whether  the  compulsory 
collection  of  rice  from  farmers  is  to  be  replaced  by  -a  form  of  voluntary 
pre-harvest  contract  between  the  farmers  and  the  Government  for  the  de- 
livery of  rice.    Under  such  a  system,  the  volume  of  collections  would  be 
predicated  on  the  announced  delivery  price. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  to  be  considered  Is  that  of 
consumer  rationing.    Undoubtedly  some  protection  should  be  afforded  low- 
income  groups.    Some  elements  favor  retention  of  controls  on  the  distribution 
of  indigenous  rice,  with  free  market  sales  on  imported  rice.    Any  change  in 
this  direction  would  require  the  presence  of  larger  stocks  of  rice  than  has 
been  the  custom  in  Japan  for  a  number  of  years.    Such  stocks  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  and  abrupt  rises  in  retail  rice  prices  from 
time  to  time . 

IRANIAN  RICE 
EXPORTS 

The  Government  of  Iran  in  1953  created  a  monopoly  for  the  export  of 
rice,  the  increase  in  domestic  rice  production  and  a  high  level  of  world 
rice  prices  in  1952-53  having  contributed  to  this  decision.    The  results, 
however,  have  been  far  below  expectations,  and  actually  a  substantial  loss 
accrued  to  the  Government.    This  was  primarily  because  of  a  declining  world 
price,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  rice  offered  for 
export  was  not  readily  acceptable  in  available  markets. 
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The  Government  then  returned  the  exportation  of  rice  to  private 
trade  interests,  except  for  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union.    Iran  Govern- 
ment inventories  still  include  about  10,000  metric  tons  (22  million 
pounds)  of  low-quality  rice  acquired  during  1953. 

The  rice  harvest  in  19$h  was  larger  than  needed  domestically, 
and  as  a  result  perhaps  a  total  of  100,000  tons  (220  million  pounds) 
may  be  surplus,  including  Government  stocks.    No  sales  have  been 
reported  of  any  consequence  since  relinquishment  of  the  Government 
monopoly. 

DANISH  1955  SEED 
PROSPECTS 

Grass  and  legume  acreages  for  seed  in  Denmark  with  average  yields 
are  considered  adequate  to  meet  their  domestic  requirements  as  well  as 
normal  export  trade,  according  to  Sherwood  0.  Berg,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  legume  acreages  sown  in  195^  for  harvest  in  1955  are  significantly 
larger.  Ryegrass  acreages  are  a  great  deal  larger  as  are  those  in  Kentucky 
and  Danish  (Poa  trivialis)  bluegrasses.  Meadow  fescue  and  timothy  acreages 
are  somewhat  smaller. 

Danish  seedsmen  anticipate  that,  because  of  the  current  high  seed 
prices,  farmers  in  other  European  countries  will  retain  many  old  seed 
acreages  and  thus  produce  a  larger-than-normal  supply.    The  recommendation 
to  Danish  farmers  is  to  plow  up  the  older,  less  productive  acreages  in 
order  to  avoid  over-production  and  a  drastic  price  decline. 

The  Danish  Seed  Growers  Association  has  generally  recommended  that 
the  acreages  planted  this  spring  (1955)  for  seed  harvests  in  1956  be  the 
same  as  were  sown  in  I95I+.    It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Danish  farmers 
will  follow  this  advice  since  they  depend  upon  the  seed  merchants  and 
cooperatives  for  their  seed  stock.    It  is  furnished  at  the  time  they  sign 
a  contract  obligating  delivery  of  the  crop.    Only  the  Danish  (Poa  trivialis) 
bluegrass  crop  is,  to  a  large  extent,  produced  and  harvested  before 
contracts  are  signed.    This  tends  to  stabilize  production  as  well  as 
permits  merchants  to  execute  sales  contracts  with  the  buyers  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Berg  considers  the  prospective  1955  seed  acreages  of  ryegrass, 
orchard  grass  and  meadow  fescue  to  be  larger  than  in  I95U,  while  those 
of  red  clover,  red  fescue,  Danish  (Poa  trivialis)  and  Kentucky  bluegras 
to  have  been  decreased. 


The  production  from  these  acreages  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  It 
has  been  most  unfavorable  so  far  although  the  recent  heavy  snows  will 
protect  against  the  cold.    The  extremely  heavy  rains  may  have  caused  some 
injury.    The  damage,  if  any,  cannot  be  appraised  before  the  end  of  May. 
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TURKISH  RAISIN 
PRICES  STRONGER 

The  raisin  crop  in  Turkey  is  estimated  to  be  'J'J }000  short  tons  in 
195**,  "which  is  the  same  as  the  1953  crop.    Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
December  195**  were  approximately  18,000  tons. 

Domestic  consumption  of  raisins  in  Turkey  almost  doubled,  from  6,600 
short  tons  in  1953  to  12,100  tons  in  195**.    This  sharp  increase  is 
largely  due  to  the  severe  shortage  of  sugar,, 

Total  exports  of  raisins  during  the  calendar  year  195**  vers  58,237 
short  tons,  and  new-crop  raisins  amounted  to  31,259  tons  of  this  total. 
The  principal  importers  of  the  195**  crop  of  Turkish  raisins,  in  the 
order  of  volume  imported,  were  as  follows?    United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Nether lands,  West  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ireland; 

Wholesale  prices  in  October  opened  at  $191  per  short  tons  for  No.  9 
grade  raisins,  and  closed  at  $21*4  a  ton  at  the  end  of  December  19 5** . 
Prices  increased  because  of  diminishing  stocks,  the  improved  export  demand, 
and  the  higher  domestic  consumption.    The  export  subsidy  in  effect  during 
the  fall  months  was  $58-30  per  ton  against  dollar  exchange,  $51„82  a  ton 
against  FPU  country  exchange,  and  $38.86  against  clearing  accounts. 

U.  S.  BEAN  EXPORTS  UP  IN  NOVEMBER; 
DOWN  FOR  FIRST  QUARTER,  195** -55 

Exports  of  United  States  dry  beans  in  November  195^+  totaled  330^000 
bags  to  bring  the  total  for  the  September-November  quarter  (the  first 
quarter  of  the  195** -55  marketing  year)  to  726,000  bags.    This  compares 
with  848,000  bags  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  ago,  and  about  1  million 
bags  the  year  previous.    It  was,  however,  more  than  double  the  average 
exports  for  the  first  quarter  in  the  5 -year  (19I+6-50)  period. 

While  exports  for  the  quarter  were  down  from  the  previous  2  years, 
the  November  exports  were  second  largest  for  that  month  in  almost  a  decade. 
The  major  countries  of  destination  in  November  wore  Cuba,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Haiti.    For  the  quarter  they  were  Cuba,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Mexico. 

Cuba,  with  3l6,0OO  bags  for  the  quarter,  exceeded  all  past  records 
for  this  period.    It  was  about  one -third  larger  than  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  a  year  ago,  and  about  double  most  other  first  quarters  in  the 
past  decade,    Cuban  stocks  of  beans  were  unusually  low  at  the  beginning 
of  this  season,  and  strong  import  demand  was  expected. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  60,000  bags  in  November,  and 
100,000  bags  for  the  quarter  were  only  about  one-third  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  last  year,  but  exports  for  both  the  month-  and  the  quarter 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  same  period  in  6  or  7  previous  years. 
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Exports  to  Mexico  totaled  18,000  bags  in  November,  about  the  same 
level  as  for  several  other  months  of  195^>  but  much  lover  than  a  year 
ago.    There  have  been  reports  of  damage  to  the  current  crop  in  some 
parts  of  Mexico.    While  the  damage  may  be  serious  locally,  present  indi- 
cations are  that  any  losses  in  these  localities  would  not  greatly  affect 
the  total  Mexican  supply.    Heavy  rains  and  floods  have  reportedly  done 
serious  damage  to  beans  in  the  Sinaloa  area.    Also,  September  plantings 
of  beans  in  the  Matamoros  area  are  reported  to  have  failed  completely, 
leaving  no  exportable  balance  from  that  area  for  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  140,000  bags  sent  to  Haiti  in  November  for  relief  purposes  -were 
far  in  excess  of  any  previous  export  on  record  to  that  country.  Haiti 
has  imported  a  few  bags  of  beans  from  the  United  States  in  almost  every 
year  since  1935 f  tut  only  once  prior  to  this  November  did  the  annual 
quantity  reach  1,000  bags.  ,. 

VENEZUELA  POTATO    '  '"' 
SITUATION  CONFUSED  ~ 

The  quota  period  for  potato  imports  into  Venezuela  terminated  on 
January  15.    Even  though  prices  are  high,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
additional  li  censes  will  be  issued  prior  to  the  local  harvest  -which  begins 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  early  March.    The  latest  estimate  of  the 
new  crop  is  130,000  sacks.    The  trade  estimates  that  there  were  about 
50,000  sacks  in  cold  storage  as  of  January  31. 

Prices  in  Venezuela  show  a  wide  variation.    The  Government  is  selling 
seed  potatoes  at  $10. l6  per  100  pounds,  while  potatoes  from  the  Netherlands 
are  retailing  at  kO  to  5^  cents  a  pound.    On  free  market  nights,  the 
markets  which  are  supplied  from  the  Government  warehouse,  potatoes  are 
selling  at  9.5  to  11.5  cents  a  pound.    The  one  free  market  night  each  week 
is  determined  by  negotiations  between  the  dealers  and  the  government. 

SWITZERLAND  INCREASES  IMPOSTS  . 
OF  U.S.  SHELL  EGGS 

Switzerland  increased  its  purchases  of  United  States  shell  eggs  in 
the  fall  months  of  1951*.    By  November  30  shipments  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  1953,  reflecting  the  competitive  position  of  United  States  eggs  on 
world  markets. 


Switzerland:    Imports  of  U.S.  Shell  Eggs,  195^ 


Dozen 


January -August  .... 
September 
October 
November 
Total,  January -November,  195** 


330 


12,000 
276,990 
467,9^0 
757,260 


Total,  Januaiy^Docaciber,  1953 


180,000 
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United  States  exports  of  poultry  meat  to  Switzerland  were  more  than 
doubled. in  195^  over  1953* 


DUTCH  CONCERNED  OVER  LOSS  OF 
BELGIAN  BUTTER  MARKET 

The  Dutch  dairy  trade  is  distribed    ever    the  plan6  of  Belgium  to 
increase  its  butter  output  during  1955*    The  Belgium  market,  which  would 
be  lost  should  Belgian  butter  production  increase  to  meet  domestic  demand, 
accounts  for  approximately  22  million  tons  of  Dutch  butter  annually. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Belgium  hopes  to  produce  sufficient  Gutter 
to  enter  the  export  market  during  the  coming  year. 

As  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  on  December  13,  195^ >  Belgia 
Gutter  output  has  jumped  almost  5C  million  pounds  in  5  years  and  reached 
19^  million  pounds  in  1951+.    Belgium  still  looks  to  imports  to  meet  70 
percent  of  its  cheese  requirements  although  cheese  production  is  also 
increasing. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN 
IN  SAO  PAULO  IN  195*+ 

Milk  production  during  195*+       the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was 
down  a>out  1.5  percent  below  1953  according  to  receipts  of  milk  received 
in  inspected  dairies.    In  195^  inspected  dairies  reported  processing  just 
over  650  million  pounds  as  compared  to  660  million  in  the  previous  year. 
The  drop  was  attributed  to  the  rather  extended  drought  which  &Vt  the  state 
during  the  year. 

Brazilian  trade  sources  state  that  powdered  milk  production  has 
increased  considerably  and  will  rise  even  further  during  1955 «    One  firm 
operating  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  thinks  its  output  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  State  if  it  were  not  for  the  demand  from  other 
sections  of  Brazil.    One  plant  which  started  operations  in  1953  in  Mococa, 
Sao  Paulo,  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  condensed  milk  trade. 
Two  other  concerns  are  reported  to  be  installing  drying  equipment  in  their 
Sao  Paulo  plants  and  both  should  be  in  operation  during  the  first  part  of 
this  year;  drying  operations  of  a  cooperative  are  to  be  located  in  the 
interior,  probably  in  Cachoeira,  Sao  Paulo. 


Switzerland:    Imports  of  U.  S.  Poultry  Meat 


Pounds 


•January-November,  195^  • 
January~December,  1953- 


270, one 
119,000 
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ffX.  MARGARINE  MANUFACTURERS 
SHOW  MARKETING  ENTER  IRISE 

Margarine  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  considerable 
enterprise  in  pushing  their  product  since  wartime  controls  ended  last 
spring.    Last  week  the  British  retail  food  trade  was  introduced  to  the 
latest  evidence  of  this  enterprise  when  the  first  shipments  of  "Fawn",  a 
new  margarine  was  received.    "Fawn"  is  being  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom 
housewife  as  a  product  which  contains  not  less  than  25  percent  of  cream 
by  weight. 

This  represents  an  additional  step  by  the  margarine  industry  which 
entered  the  market  last  year  with  a  product  that  contained  10  percent  full 
cream  butter.    With  the  advertising  campaign  focused  on  its  butter  content, 
this  blended  product  was  an  immediate  commercial  success  and  today  two 
brands, "Stag  and  Magic/  made  by  a  British  firm  in  the  Netherlands,  account 
for  one-tenth  of  all  margarine  sales  in  Britain.    The  success  of  this 
butter -margarine  spread  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  present 
experiment. 

"Fawn"  will  sell  to  the  British  housewife  for  31.5  cents  a  pound, 
giving  the  retailer  a  margin  of  about  18  percent  on  the  selling  price. 
"Stag  and  Magic"  sell  for  28  cents  a  pound  while  the  standard  margarine  is 
bringing  about  26.9  cents  a  pound,  but  is  expected  to  be  dropped  to 
25.7  cents. 

The  retail  trade  attributes  the  definite  consumer  acceptance  of  the 
butter -margarine  blend,  even  at  the  higher  price,  to  the  butter  flavor 
introduced.    However,  the  trade  does  not  underestimate  the  psychological 
element;  butter  is  still  very  much  favored  among  British  consumers  and 
butter  purchases  have  increased  almost  50  percent  in  recent  weeks  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  2k,  1955).    The  extensive  advertising 
of  butter  carried  on  by  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Denmark  on  the  British 
market  carries  over  to  the  butter -mixed  margarine. 

A  British  trade  paper,  in  commenting  on  butter -mixed  margarine,  has 
stated  that  most  British  housewives  buy  both  butter  and  margarine  almost 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  routine;  households  with  only  one  of  the  products 
are  in  a  definite  minority.    The  publication  adds:    "The  scope  for  the 
development  in  the  butter  trade  is  limited;  quality  should  improve  a 
little,  named  brands  will  gain  in  prominence,  and  price  will  remain  the 
determining  factor.    It  is  from  the  margarine  industry  that  the  surprises 
come:    ma^s  inventive  genius  hard  at  work  to  catch  up  with  the  cow." 

MILK  PRODUCTION  IN 
CANADA  ABOVE  1953 

The  Canadian  Dairy  Review  reports  that  milk  production  in  Canada 
during  195^  was  an  estimated  16.8  billion  pounds,  approximately  2 
percent  more  than  1953  output;  the  figure  was  reached  despite  a  down-1 
turn  in  the  latter  part  of  195^  which  saw  December  production  drop 
3  percent  below  that  of  December  1953.    Despite  the  drop  in  December 
production,  milk  fed  to  calves  and  otiior  "1  i  vee  fconk  during  the  month  was 
up  7  percent  ovetr  the  px-©vioufj  year. 
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During  195^  factory  receipts  of  milk  from  Canadian  farms  amounted 
to  9.6  "billion  pounds,  about  57  percent  of  total  production-  During 
1953  factories  received  just  over  9*2  billion  pounds. 

Most  of  the  factory  receipts  went  into  creamery  butter;  more  than 
7.3  billion  pounds  of  milk  was  utilized  in  this  manner  and  represented 
an  increase  of  3°h  percent  over  1953.    Milk. going  to  cheese  production 
jumped  9.2  percent  over  the  previous  year  to  more  than  900  million  pounds. 
This  increase  put  receipts  for  cheese  ahead  of  that  for  concentrated  milk 
products j  which,  while  increasing  over  1953  receipts,  amounted  to  863 
million  pounds.    Milk  going  to  ice  cream  production  dropped  in  195^  to 
486  million  pounds  from  h<$G  million  in  1953  •  <- 

An  increased  number  of  cows  in  calf  is  expected  to  raise  the  number 
of  cows  being  milked  about  k  percent  during  the  first  part  of  1955-  How- 
ever, production  per  cow  is  down  and  it  is  believed  that  the  milk  production 
pattern  will  follow  195^  pretty  closely. 


DAIRY  COW  NUMBERS 
UP  IN  CYPRUS  -  r 

The  1953  report  of  the  Cyprus  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  dairy  herds  on  the  Island  has 
been  completed,  but  a  complete  statistical  analysis  has  yet  to  be  made, 
The  report  states,  however,  that  dairy  cow  numbers  are  up  considerably 
despite  the  "fact  that  total  cattle  numbers  at  30,257  head,  are  18  per- 
cent under  1951*    The  drop  in  total  numbers  is  attributed  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  farm  mechanization  and  the  subsequent  slaughter  of  the  native 
dual-purpose  animal. 

During  the  year  an  important  addition  was  made  to  animal  nutrition 
with  the  establishment  of  a  privately-owned  plant  to  process  abattoir 
waste  and  other  animal  products  unfit  for  human  consumption*    The  plant 
has  already  turned  out  what  the  Department  reports  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  animal  protein  in  the  form  of  meat  and  bone  meal  and  blood  meal. 

Dairy  cow  numbers  rose  markedly  especially  around  the  larger  towns 
where  there  has  been  a  rapidly  expanding  market  for  fluid  milk'.  Dairy 
farmers  have  been  importing  Jersey  and  Friesians,  but  the  Dairy  Short- 
horns continue  to  predominate. 

There  has  also  been  an  increased  demand  for  milk  goats  and  the 
Department  has  imported  goats  from  Syria  and  stepped  up  its  breeding  of 
Damascus  stock.    The  demand  for  additional  animals  was  particularly 
heavy  from  tethered-goat  owners.    A  study  of  goat  milk  yields  among  one 
flock  showed  an  average  yield  of  61+5  pounds  of  milk,  and  an  average 
lactation  period  of  177  days  after  a  suckling  period  of  83  days. 
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FLUID  MILK  REGULATION 
IK  BELGIUM 

Beginning  January  1,  1955  new  legislation  prohibits  Belgian  dairy 
farmers  from  supplying  fluid  milk  directly  to  consumers  unless  their  herds 
are  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis.    This  means  that  all  producers  selling 
milk  direct  to  consumers  must  liquidate  all  reactors  before  that  date. 
Also  milkers  and  handlers  of  milk  must  be  free  from  contagious  diseases. 
Special  standards  have  also  been  drawn  up  governing  farm  milk  storages 3 
cattle  barns  and  dairy  factories. 

Milk  which  curdles  when  submitted  to  a  cooking  test  will  be  rejected 
by  the  dairies.    Sale  of  unbottled  or  loose  milk  in  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  50,000  is  banned.    All  milk  sold  must  be  in  bottles  of  one 
litre,  three-quarter  litre,  one-half  litre  and  one-quarter  litre. 

DANISH  HOG  PRODUCTION 
TURNING  DOWNWARD 

Farm  hog  production  in  Denmark  continued  to  increase  in  195^  "to 
new  high  levels  for  recent  years,  but  indications  are  that  output  in  1955 
will  be  somewhat  smaller. 

The  number  of  bred  sows  on  farms  January  8,  1955  of  279>000  head  was 
10  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    This  reduction  will  show  up  in 
smaller  farrowings  in  early  1955  and  in  smaller  marketings  for  slaughter 
beginning  late  in  the  year. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  during  most  of  1955  promises  to  be  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  195^  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  hog 
census.    Hog  numbers,  exclusive  of  bred  sows,  on  January  8  this  year 
were  10  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  number  of  suckling 
pigs  was  up  8  percent. 

The  total  number  of  hogs  on  Danish  farms  in  January  1955  was  esti- 
mated to  be  k, 806, 000  head,  8  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Danish  livestock  production  has  continued  to  increase  for  several 
years  and  current  feed  grain  supplies  can  only  be  maintained  by  larger 
imports  of  feeds  c    The  195^+  grain  crops  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  grain  has  been  of  inferior  quality.    Supplies  of  skim-milk  for 
feeding  pigs  have  been  reduced. 

CREAM  IMPORT  BAN  ASKED  IN  VENEZUELA; 
HIGHER  LOCAL  MILK  CONSUMPTION  SOUGHT 

Because  of  the  surplus  situation  in  butter  (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  January  31,  1955) ?  Venezuelan  creameries  are  asking  for  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  cream.    Several  concerns  in  Venezuela  are  importing 
frozen  cream  from  Denmark  which  they  ^hivrn  and  can  locally  under  a  label, 
"Danish  butter",  and  in  smaller  type„  "a  product  of  Venezuela". 
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Cream  Drought  in  for  churning  ordinarily  carries  a  customs  duty  ol' 
16.3  cents  per  pound,  hut  the  cream  is  not  subject  to  import  licensing* 

The  Association  of  Cattlemen,  noting  the  increase  in  milk  production 
in  Venezuela  in  5  years,  think  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  that  will  have  as  its  objective  the  increased 
consumption  of  fluid  milk.    The  organization  would  first  direct  its 
efforts  toward  improving  local  home-distribution  systems  and  the  establish 
ment  of  additional  retail  outlets,  including  milk  bars  and  vending 
machines. 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Brazil  Increases  Exchange  Bonuses  on  Export  Products:    New  cruzeiro 
bonuses  for  Brazilian  export  products  were  established  by  Instructions 
No.  112  and  Hk  issued  in  mid-January  and  early  February  in  order  to 
increase  the  flow  of  exports  to  the  dollar  and  sterling  areas.  Export 
products  are  divided  into  different  categories,  with  the  new  bonuses 
being  greater  for  most  products  than  those  previously  obtaining.    An  ad- 
vantage of  up  to  10  percent  is  allowed  for  convertible  currencies  and 
sterling. 

The  principal  export  commodities  —  coffee,  cotton,  cacao  beans,  carnauba 
wax,  Brazil  nuts,  leaf  tobacco,  bananas,  and  certain  minerals  —  receive 
an  exchange  bonus  of  Cr$l8.70  for  convertible  currencies  and  sterling, 
and  Cr$17.19  for  other  currencies.    When  added  to  the  official  exchange 
rate,  the  effective  rates  are  Cr$37.06  and  Cr$35«55  to  the  U.S.  dollar, 
equivalent  of  the  Brazil  support  price  for  coffee  is  thus  reduced  from 
65.65  cents  per  pound  to  55«8  cents. 

The  other  categories  include  products  whose  export  prices  at  the  pre- 
viously effective  exchange  rates  were  too  high  to  be  competitive.  The 
new  bonuses  for  these  classes  are  higher  than  formerly,  thus  allowing 
lower  price  quotations  in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  and  placing  these 
products  in  a  more  competitive  position  in  world  markets. 


JAPAN'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 
DECLINE  FROM  LAST  YEAR 

Japan's  imports  of  583,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  during 
August-November  195*+  represented  a  decline  of  18  percent  from  imports  of 
708,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1953,  according  to  R.  B. 
Peters  and  S.  Kondo,  American  Consulate  General,  Kobe.    The  United  States' 
share  of  Japan's  cotton  imports  in  the  current  period  was  197,000  bales, 
or  3U  percent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  229,000  bales  and  32  percent 
a  year  earlier. 
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Imports  from  Pakistan  dropped  from  20  percent  in  the  1953  period 
to  6  percent  in  195^ ,  while  Mexico's  increased  from  18  to  33  percent  and 
Brazil's  from  8  to  15  percentc     Quantities  of  cotton  imported  from  the 
major  sources  in  August -November  195^  with  1953  figures  in  parentheses 
were:    United  States  197,000  (229,000),  Mexico  190,000  (130,000),  Pakistan 
3^,000  (1^3,000),  Brazil  88,000  (57,000),  Egypt  20,000  (2l+,000),  and 
India  1*1,000  ( 19,000). 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Japan  have  been  on  the  decline  since  July  and  on 
December  1,  195,+  >  totaled  1+39,000  bales,  the  lowest  level  to  which  stocks 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  for  several  months.    Supplies  held  by  the  larger 
mills,  however,  are  thought  to  be  at  satisfactory  levels. 

On  December  17,  195^ >  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITl)  announced  new  cotton  allocation  procedures  for  the  period 
March  1  through  June  1955 •    The  new  allocation  policy  will  diminish  the 
amount  of  cotton  which  will  be  made  available  for  the  production  of 
export  textiles.     Quantities  to  be  allocated  for  specified  purposes  during 
the  h- month  period  have  not  been  officially  announced.     Other  changes  are 
reportedly  being  considered  by  MITI  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  over- 
production in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

JAPAN:     Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
annual  1951-1953;  August-November  1953  and  195*+ 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  origin 

 a.                             —  ■  —    jr  ~"       —  —    0*  / 

:            Year  beginning  August  1  : 

August  • 

■  November 

:  Average  : 
:  1935-39  : 

1951  : 

,  1952 

1953  1 

1953  : 

I95I+ 

:    1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:    bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

;    1/  ; 

2.9 

1+6.1- 

79.6 

1+9.1+ 

1+.2 

:  202.5: 

^5.3: 

29.9 

210.5 

56.7' 

88.2 

Br.  East  Africa.. 

:  66.1- 

22.5 

30.9 

21.1+ 

3.0 

1.5 

1/ 

22.6 

1+6.6 

^9.3 

10.8 

:  3.7 

:  139-7 

l*2.U 

81+.6 

92.7 

23.8- 

20.0 

:  1,250.5 

1+7.0 

171.8 

67.8 

19.5 

ll+.O 

1/ 

%l 

19.0 

61.8 

16.2 

8.3 

1/ 

tf+7.6 

503 . 2 

!+75.7 

129.9 

190.0 

3/ 
1/ 

233.3 

1+39.0 

310.8 

11+2.5 

33-6 

:  0 

11.1 

1.7 

1.7 

5.7 

1/ 

6.5 

20.0 

12.5 

6.1 

5.^ 

y 

:  .1 

:  12.1+ 

::  1.3 

:  .6 

0 

:  1,126.6 

:  1,063.8 

625.1 

:  9^2.1+ 

229.0 

:  196.9 

Other  countries.. 

:hj  391.2 

:  6.7 

15.5 

5/  101+.0 

19.2 

11.8 

:  3,176.6 

— : — :  , 

:  1,61+0.7 

:  2,055.2 
— ..  ..  --r 

:  2,1+31.5 

:  708.1+ 

:  583.3 

1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".    2/  Less  than  50  bales." 
3/  Included  in  India.    1+/  China  232.1    5/  Turkey  1+9.3,  Nicaragua  22.0,  and 
Afghanistan  17 . 3 « 


Source:    Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan;  All  Japan  Cotton 
Spinners  Association. 
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INDIA  ANET0U1JCE3  ADDITIONAL  PEANUT 
OIL  QUOTA;  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION  UP 

The  Government  of  India  has  announced  an  additional  export  quota  for 
peanut  oil  equal  to  10  percent  of  individual  shippers1  "Vest  year's"  exports 
during  any  one  of  h  years  ending  March  1952 ,  reports  the  American  Embassy, 
New  Delhi.    Prior  to  this  announcement,  the  trade  had  estimated  that  export 
allocation  to  January  2h ,  valid  up  to  the  end  of  March  1955,  totaled 
approximately  63,000  short  tons  of  oil,  exclusive  of  a  small  quantity  of 
bonus  quotas . 

Exports  of  oil  peanuts  are  not  permitted.    The  current  edible  peanut 
export  quota  now  totals  about  11,000  tons.    Bold  shelled  peanuts  sold  on 
the  local  Bombay  market  at  3.8  cents  per  pound  in  mid-January  as  e-ompared 
with  prices  of  h .9  cents  last  September  and  6,0  cents  in  January  1953. 

Current  trade  sentiment  appears  to  support  the  earlier  unofficial 
estimate  that  the  195^-55  peanut  crop  will  be  at  least  h .25  million  tons. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  expected  to  supply  from  6j,00O  to  89,000 
tons  of  peanut  oil  for  export. 

Lower  castor  bean  prices  in  India  reflect  the  anticipated  larger 
I95I+ -55  crop  of  castor  beans.    Trade  estimates  indicate  the  195^-55  crop 
may  be  about  1^5,000  short  tons  compared  with  a  1953 -5^  crop  of  about 
120,000  tons.    It  is  estimated  100,000  tons  of  castor  beans  will  be 
available  for  export  as  oil;  castor  bean  exports  are  not  permitted. 

The  Embassy  summarizes  the  peanut  and  castor  bean  situation  by 
observing  that  present  oil  seed  prices  in  India  indicate  a  generous 
supply  and  that  a  buyer's  market  prevails. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon 
request  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

195^  Production  of  Currants  in  Greece.  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular    FDF  2-55.  ~   

195^  Production  of  Raisins  in  Greece.  Foreign  Agriculture-  • 
Circular  FDF  3-55. 

Japan  a  Potential  Market  for  UtS.  Grain  for  Years  to  Come.. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG  5-55 
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Price  and  Exchange  Main  Factors  in  U.S.  Flour  Markets 
in  West  Africa.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG  5-55 . 

Thailand  Revises  Rice  Export  Regulations,    Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FR  2-55. 

Tobacco  Production  and  Consumption  in  Haiti.    Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FT  3-55- 

World  Orange  Production  Up  in  195^-55- -Lemon  and  Grapefruit 
Down,    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC  1-55 « 

C0RRE~CTI0  N  In  the  article,  "Venezuelan  Butter  Surplus"  in  Foreign" 

Crops  and  Markets  of  January  31*  1955;  output  of  butter  in  Venezuela  during 
the  first  9  months  of  195*+  should  have  been  given  as  4-3  million  pounds,  and 
the  current  'surplus"  stocks  at  705,000  pounds.    The  inaccurracy  in  the 
figures  reported  was  result  of  typographical  error). 

LATE     NEW  S  —  -(Continued  from  Page  160) 

The  beans  are  to  be  handled  through  regular  commercial  channels.  Re- 
quirements for  imports  are  expected  to  continue  although  future  availability 
of  dollars  for  this  purpose  is  uncertain. 


Argentine  exports  of  tung  oil  to  the  United  States  during  January  1955 
are  reported  at  2,365  short  tons.    Exports  for  the  ^-month  period  October 
195U  through  January  1955  amounted  to  f  ,k6k  tons,  over  two- thirds  the  total 
quantity  that  Argentina  has  agreed  to  send  to  this  country  in  the  marketing 
year  ending  October  31*  1955.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  2k, 
1955.)  ' 


It  is  estimated  that  about  3,300  short  tons  of  dried  fruit  amounting 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  crop  in  Mildra  district  of  Victoria,  Australia 
was  lost  by  hail  damage.    Sultana  raisins  suffered  the  greatest  losses. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  extended  the  price  support  scheme  for 
195^  Australian  dried  vine  fruits  to  May  31,  1955- 


France  has  authorized  the  importation  of  1,100  short  tons  of  United 
States  prunes.    It  is  reported  that  the  Syndicate  licensed  to  import  the 
prunes  paid  a  premium  of  ho  percent  for  the  dollars „    If  premium  payments 
for  dollars  and  other  restrictions  could  be  eliminated,  so  that  only  regular 
import  duties  would  be  in  effect,  it  is  estimated  that  3,000  to  7,500  tons 
of  United  States  prunes  could  be  sold  in  France. 


